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America Could Save 


AU 


the World 


I believe that the American people are about to commit 


suicide. 
drifting into suicide. 


We are not planning to. 
Deafened by martial music, fine lan- 


We have no plan. We are 


guage, and large appropriations, we are drifting into war. 


HEN a prominent American, 

who has supported Mr. Roose- 

velt since he first went to the 
White House and has never questioned 
his integrity or his good will, uses 
words like those in a public speech, 
we should do well to take notice. The 
prominent American was Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago; a report of his speech 
(which was made before Greece was 
defeated) has just reached Peace 
News. 


The Daily Mail declared recently 
that “ordinary Americans are no 
longer talking about whether they 


should help Britain in the war 
against Hitler. The burning question 
now is: ‘Shall we join in the 


struggle?’”’ 


“T hold that the United States can 
better serve suffering humanity every- 
where by staying out,” was the answer 
given by Robert Hutchins. 


He cannot be dismissed simply as 
a muddle-headed isolationist; nor_is 
he a dupe of Nazi propagandists. He 
fought in Europe in the last war 
Speaking “simply as an American 
citizen,” he dissociates himself not 
only “from all Nazis, Fascists, Com- 
munists, and appeasers,” but also 
“from those who want us to stay out 
of war to save our own skins or our 
own property.” 


He realizes the choice is not: Shall 
America intervene or not? The 
United States cannot be isolated in 
the modern world. The question is: 
How shall the United States inter- 
vene? If America had played a more 
vonstructive part in the world after 
the last war, recent history would 
have been different and, perhaps, 
happier. 

“T believe,” declared Robert Hutch- 
ins, “that the people of this country 
are and should be prepared to make 
sacrifices for humanity. National 
selfishness should not determine nat- 
ional policy.” That should acquit him 
of any charge of wishing to leave the 
rest of the world to stew in its own 
juice. 

But he warned his fellow-Ameri- 
cans, citizens of the last great non- 
belligerent Power in the world today, 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches and ac- 
tions, carried to their logical conclu- 
sion, involve sending “the navy, the 
air force, and, if Mr. Churchill wants 
it, the army. We must guarantee the 


victory.” 


YHE majority of people in this coun- 
try would agree with that— 
eagerly. But the case against follow- 
ing that policy to its logical conclus- 
ion is worthy of their attention, al- 


THE DOCTRINE OF VIOLENCE 


"(YHE Russian-German conflict, or our 

attitude toward it, is disturbing 
to sume of our readers. A corre- 
spondent—a pacifist minister of re- 
ligion—takes us vehemently to task 
for overlooking “the difference be- 
tween violence on behalf of a great 
social ideal and the power lust of a 
group of racial fanatics and unprin- 
cipled thugs.” Since it is not our 
business to defend Nazism, we will 
leave the second term of the compari- 
son aside. What disquiets us is that 
a pacifist should condone “violence” 
when it is applied in the name of “a 
great social ideal.” 


Almost every sustained application 
of violence in society can claim that 
It is exercised for “a great social 
ideal.” The Roman Empire could 
claim that; the Roman Catholic In- 
quisition could claim it; Cromwell, 
when he put the Papists of Drogheda 
to the sword, could claim it; Louis 
XIV, when he revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. What can be a greater social 
ideal than the prevention of society 
itself from anarchy? And we have 
little doubt that the best of the Nazis 
themselves would claim that their vio- 


lence also was in the service of “a 
great social ideal,” 


Pacifism, as we understand it, ex- 
pressly repudiates this whole doctrine 
of justifying the means by the end. 
It is all very well to talk about the 
great social idea of Russia justifying 
the violence used to attain it; but in 
fact—in actual human experience—it 
comes down to the good old revolution- 
ary doctrine: “Sois mon frere, ou je 
te tue.” “Be my brother or I’ll mur- 
der you.” That is the negation of 
pacifism. And no amount of juggling 
ean get round the fact. If pacifists 
are to maintain a discreet silence 
about it, we fail to see why they 
aglne to call themselves pacifists at 
all. 


Just as Nazism is the negation of 
pacifism, so is Communism. Nor are 
pacifists called upon to choose be- 
tween one and the other. Both are 
anathema in that both deliberately 
set at naught the principle which the 
pacifist is most deeply committed to 
uphold. And if at this time of day 
the pacifist movement is to be in two 
minds about the sanctity of its own 
fundamental principle, it had better 
begin all over again. 


But if we once clearly and unhesi- 
tatingly accept the fact that both 
systems are anathema to the pacifist, 
we are at liberty to discuss whether a 
Russian or a German victory is to be 
preferred. That is a very difficult 
and complicated question to answer. 
It cannot be argued in the abstract. 
In your caleulation you must honestly 
include the cost, in human suffering, 
of establishing either. The pacifist 
who, having studied the history of the 
Russian Revolution, declares that it 
is self-evident that Communist revolu- 
tions throughout Europe would_be 
better than an acceptance of Nazi 
tyranny seems to us to take a super- 
ficial view. It may be true, but it is 
certainly not self-evident. 


And, in conclusion, let us try once 
again to remove one recurrent mis- 
understanding. When we advocate 
the acceptance of the Nazi conquest of 
Europe, we are not approving that 
conquest. | When we say that such 
and such things will probably happen 
it does not mean that we desire those 
things to happen. What we believe 
to be a small, but what we know to be 
a vocal, minority of pacifists, appears 
to be unable to distinguish between 
desire and reality. Moreover, they as- 
sume that our mental constitution is 
the same as theirs. Thus, when we 
try to describe the reality, they as- 
sume that we desire that reality. Con- 
trariwise, when they describe what 
they desire they appear to assume 
that it has reality. 
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-— ROBERT HUTCHINS 


quoted here, is the President of Chicago 
University. and perhaps the most famous 
University’President in the USA. Anyone 
who has visited that country in recent 
years, and has been interested in its intel- 
lectual life, knows how important a part 
President Hutchins has played in the 
effort toward national regeneration by 
education. 


He represents the many elements in the 
USA which are conscious of the meaning 
of world-history since Versailles, and are 
doing their utmost that their great country 
shall fulfil its responsibility to the world. 
We commend his remarkable speech to 
those who wish to understand the reluct- 
ance of young America to engage in the 


war. 


though it was addressed to Americans. 


“If we go to war, what are we go- 
ing to war for? This is to be a 
crusade, a holy war. Its object is 
moral. We are seeking, the President 
tells us, ‘a world founded on freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from 
fear.’” 


What is the position of these “four 
freedoms” in America today—before 
entering the war? Here is the ans- 
wer: 


We do have freedom to say what everybody 
else is saying and freedom of worship if we 
do not take our religion too seriously. But 
teachers who do not conform to the estab- 
lished canons of social thought lose their 
jobs. People who are called “radicals” 
have mysterious difficulties in renting halls. 
Labour organizers sometimes get beaten up 
and ridden out of town on a rail.... If 
we regard these exceptions as minor, re 
flecting the attitude of the more backward 
und illiterate parts of the country, what are 
we to say of freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear? What of the moral order 
and justice and the supremacy of human 
rights? What of democracy in the United 
States ? 

Words like these have no meaning unless 
we believe in human dignity. Human dig- 
nity means that every man is an end in 


himself. No man can be exploited by an- 
other. Think of these things and then think 
of the share-croppers, the Oakies, the 


negroes, the slum-dwellers, downtrodden and 
oppressed for gain. They have neither free- 
dom from want nor freedom from fear. 
They hardly know they ure living in a moral 
order in a democracy where justice and hu- 
man rights are supreme. 


At this point some of us in Britain 
might feel uneasy, suspecting that this 
glaring contrast between principles 
and practice is by no means confined 
to America. Facts are awkward 


things. But read on: 

We have it on the highest authority that 
one-third of the nation is ill-fed; ill-clothed, 
and ill-housed. The latest figures of the 
National Resources Board show that almost 
precisely 55 per cent. of our people are liv- 
ing on family incomes of less than $1,250 
a year. This sum. says Fortune magazine, 
will not support ua family of four. On this 
basis more thar half of our people are liv- 
ing below the minimum level of subsistence. 
More than half the army which will defend 
democracy will be drawn from those wha 
have had this experience of the economic 
benefits of ‘‘the American way of life.” 


Haven’t we, too, always had our 
counterpart to that in Britain? The 


indictment continues: 

As for democracy, we know that millions 
of men and women sre disfranchised in this 
country because of their race, colour, or 
condition of economic servitude. We know 
that many municipal governments are 
models of corruption. Some State govern- 
ments are merely the shadows of big-city 
machines. Our national government is a 
government by pressure groups. Almost the 
last question an American is expected to 
nsk about a proposal is whether it is just. 
The question ig how much pressure is there 
hehind or how strong are the interests 
against it. On this basis are settled such 
great issues as monopoly, the organization 
of agriculture, the relation of Inbour and 
capital, whether bonuses should be paid to 
veterans, and whether a tariff policy based 
on greed should be modified by reciprocal 
{trade agreements. 


SOME will ask angrily, “What has 

this to do with the isuse?” The 

}answer is that this is the measure of 

how far America has herself achieved 

those “four freedoms,” to defend which 

in other lands she is now asked to 
(Continued on back page) 


| COMMUNIQUE 


‘NOMMENTING on the Fighting Fund—a 
title which many readers deplore—is 
like commenting on the progress of the other 
war. One hesitates. Is the upward trend 
really definite? Shall we have another set- 
back next week? And there is no answering 
these questions.: But we can, indulge in a 
week’s modest satisfaction because the contri- 
butions have crept up into the 30’s: £31 18 3. 
making the tetal £2,445 19 8. 


FACTS about 
U.S. Aid 


MIGHT END WAR 


A GLIMPSE of the truth 
about American aid for 

Britain — generally ob- 
scured by thick layers of un- 
warranted optimism that have 
the effect of buoying up the Brit- 
ish people with falsehood—is 
given in the latest issue of an 


American journal. Peace Action, 


to reach us. 

It declares that misinformation on 
this point is “‘the fatal flaw in the 
reasoning” which leads British opinion 
to reject so overwhelmingly any idea 
of negotiating a peace settlement on 
the basis of Hitler’s terms, and sug- 
gests that the actual position may 
cause “the ‘shooting’ war” to end this 
year. 

Referring to the availability of 
American aid to Britain, Frederick J. 
Libby, secretary of the National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War, of Washing- 
ton, writes in the May issue of its 


journal, Peace Action:— 

Winston Churchill grossly misled the Brit- 
ish people on this point when he said in his 
last major speech: ‘“‘Enormous quantities” of 
war weapons and war materials “are coming 
from America.” 

The words “are coming” are ambiguous be- 
cause they can be interpreted as either pres- 
ent or future. The hard-pressed British list- 
eners saw visions of great stores of planes, 
tanks, guns, and other material flowing across 
the seas, in American ships if necessary, and 
convoyed by American naval vessels if meces- 


=“ -BALSE PICTURE 


This is a false picture of the gituation. There 
is a gap of a year or more between hope and 
fulfilment in this vital field, and the British 
can't wait. Thereflore there ara strong 
grounds for believing that the ‘‘shooting’’ war 
may end this year, and perhaps sooner than 
we think. 

The danger of our involvement continues be- 
cause of the tremendous pressure of the Hrit- 
ish Government on the President, backed by 
our war party and particularly by several men 
close to the President, including Secretaries 
Stimson and Knox. But the reasons why the 
interventionists may lose the fight and why we 
have a little better than an even chance now of 
staying out of the war ure sound ones. 


1. Our Country is not prepared for war. 

How ~wide the gap is between the aid which 
the British people think they are getting and 
the actual trickle available was revealed on 
May 31 by Senator Harry F. Byrd, who pub- 
lished a letter from Majér General J. H 
Burns, assistunt to the Lease-Lend admini- 
strator. General Lurns explained that, fol- 
lowing the appropriation of 7,000 million dol- 
lars, which becnme theoretically available on 
March 27, it had been necessary, in co-opera- 
tion with Britain, to draw up detailed pro- 
grummes, negotiate contracts. and then pro- 
duce the material, transfer it to ports, and 
finally ship ft oversens. General Burns 
pointed out that under this system “‘no appre- 
ciable flow of materials could have reached the 
ports, much less the danger zones in the 
combat area.’’ 

Richard L. Stokes, Washington correspond- 
ent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, published 
on June 6 the first of a series of articlea on 
the arms* shortage, which was carried also in 
the Washington Star. He says that the 
Treasury disbursed nothing in April from the 
Lease-Lend appropriation and only 6,758,008 
dollars during May. 


WISHFUL THINKING 


Our actual expenditures for armaments from 
the US Treasury in the past eleven montha 
ending June 1, 1941, have totalled 5,240 mil- 
lions as contrased with more than 40,000 mil- 
lions earmarked for armaments. Wishfal 
thinking will not improvise machine tools nor 
factories nor bombing planes. 

The “cold, hard fact” seems to be that, not 
only the British people, but we ourselves, are 
being deceived by the magnitude of our ap- 
propriations and authorizations as to our act- 
ual production. The British people are en- 
titled to the facts, and all the facts. They 
ought to know that it will be well into 1942 
before our assembly lines will be producing 
“enormous quantities” of war weapons and 
war materials to share with them. 

The President’s report on June 11 for the 
previous 90 days shows shipments to Britain 
totalling in value only 75,200,000 dollars m- 
cluding for the three months, from previows 
appropriations and the Lease-Lend fund, omby 
4.000,000 dollars worth of aircraft. To appre 
ciate the vast disparity between present pro- 
duction and ultimate production, one has only 
to compare this 4,000,000 dollars with the al- 
location from the Lease-Lend fund of 1,936 
million dollarg for aircraft for Britain. with 


two-thirds of it for bombing planes. 


(The paper then gives other reagom: fer be 
freving Aumerioa will keep aut). 
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A PACIFIST COMMENTARY : 
‘““OBSERVER ”’ 


EDITED BY 


WHat is the real truth of the vast 

Russo-German battle? Ido not 
pretend to know. The Times (Aug. 7) 
says: “It may well be that the Ger- 
mans cannot now hope to knock out 
the Russian armies. But that is a 
very different thing from saying that 
the hour is near when the Russians 
will knock out the German armies.” 
That is probably the most hopeful 
view of the situation which is at the 
same time reasonable. But it may be 
too optimistic. One does not natur- 
ally attach importance to the views of 
Mr. John Gordon of the Sunday Dis- 
patch (August 10); but possibly he is 
a reliable reporter when he writes: 


What are the prospects? I find two wide- 
ly divergent views prevalent in Britain. 
One that the battle goes well for Russia. 
The other that it is going very badly indeed. 
Those who know least about it are opti- 
mistic. Those who ought to know most 
are full of gloom. 


Standing up to it 


E will assume that the reasonably opti- 

mistic view of The Times is correct. It 
is good news: far better news than there waa 
any reason to expect six weeks ago. If it 
proves to be true, it means that for the first 
time the German method of Blitzkrieg has 
failed. In other words, there is for the first 
time some prospect that the momentum of the 
totalitarian war-machine will be slowed down 
and finally exhausted. 


Not that those who dream of a Napoleonic 
disaster will find their dream come true. What 
they should ponder is the significance of the 
fact—supposing it proves to he a fact—that 


eis news reaches me of the 
disturbing of a bishop. I refer 

to the Bishop of Derby, who told 
the Diocesan Conference recently that 
he was disturbed by the demand for 
reprisal raids. He said: 


Though it may not be immediately and 
literally possible to indulge in the more 
Christian retaliation of heaping coals of fire 
on the enemy's head, at least we should, in 
spirit and motive, strive after the Christian 
ideals. 


This is the kind of advice many of 
us have been wanting for a long time. 
Its purport is clear: You can go on 
pursuing the Christian ideal without 
having to behave like a Christian. 
You can be Christian in spirit without 
having to put yourself to the incon- 
venience of being Christian in prac- 
tice. 


_ This is very consoling. In my op- 
inion the great objection to Christian- 
ity is the extreme inconvenience it 
causes as soon as you try to put it 
into practice. It jeopardizes one’s 
social standing, threatens one’s amic- 
able relations with the State, plays 
hell with the national interest, and 
generally speaking spoils the party. 
Ive always said that if only people 
would be content with the principle 
of Christianity and not bother about 
the practice, religion would be a much 
more sociable thing. 


And now comes along a pukka ex- 
pert, a genuine bona fide bishop, who 
says that is just the thing to do. I 
wish he were here, so that I could ex- 
press my gratitude in a fitting man- 
ner by passing him the port. 


* * * 
e 
TET us examine more 
; closely the comfort- 
ing implications of this utterance. 
His lordship sees the position clearly. 
He knows his book of words. One 
does not become a bishop without 
passing a pretty stiff examination in 
the gospels. 


He admits that the truly Christian 
thing to do would be to reply to the 
enemy’s bombs by returning good-for 
evil. But, as a bishop, he is not with- 
out some practical knowledge of 
worldly affairs, and he knows you can- 
not run a war that way. 


Christian principle commands “Re- 
sist not evil.” Military necessity 
says, “Swat it.” There seems no 
way of combining the two tactics. 
All efforts to do so lead to an intellect- 
ual impasse, out of which only a mind 
of exceptional boldness and origin- 
ality can lead us. 


The Bishop of Derby provides that 
mind. We cannot abandon the Christ- 


only Russia could accomplish what the com- 
bined forces of Britain and France so signally 
failed to do: namely, take the shock of the 
German war-machine without collapsing. To 
me, the significance of the fact appears to be 
that only Communism can stand up to Nat- 
ional-Socialism. Whether it can beat Nat- 
ional-Socialism is a very different matter. 


Effect of Deadlock 


A DEADLOCK between Russia and Ger- 
many would be an equilibrium reached 
by social organizations directly comparable 
with one another, struggling against one an- 
other with weapons of the same kind: with a 
similar disregard for the “‘liberties of the sub- 
ject.’” and a similar absence of humbug about 
fighting for ‘‘Christian values.’’ No-one, ex- 
cept the British ecclesiastics, imagines that 
there is anything particularly Christian in 
issue between Germany and Russia. It is an 
honest, ding-dong, piece of totally total _War 
between the two mightiest totalitarian nations. 


And if it should come to a deadlock, the 
sheck to Germany may be profound. The 
traditional German contempt for Russia, the 
genuine belief of the average German that 
Germany-—even Nazi Germany—represents 
civilization while Russia represents barbarism, 
and that German technique always has been, 
and always will be necessary to the efficient 
administration of Russia—these important ele~ 
ments will have to disappear from the German 
world-picture. And that will mean almost a 
mental upheaval. 


As YOU Were 


UT Britain will be making a serious mis- 
take if it imagines that it is going to 

reap the main benefit of this German disillus- 
ion, if and when it comes. Russia will not 
take the punch while we pick the pocket. If 
the German momentum is exhausted on the 
plains of Russia and against the resistance of 
the Russian people, it will not be in order 


Christianity Made Easy 


by 


OWLGLASS | 


ian principle, he says, but at the same 
time we must refrain, in the national 
interest, from adopting the Christian 
practice. 

There is only one thing to do: sepa- 
rate the practice from the principle. 
Learn how to pursue an un-Christian 
course in a Christian spirit; to com- 
mit un-Christian acts with a Christian 
motive. It will require considerable 
intellectual effort. But it can be 
done, and England should do it. 


UT (it will be asked) 

does not the Christ- 
ian ideal include the Christian prac- 
tice? Is not the means one with the 
end? Obviously, when you have em- 
braced the Christian ideal you have 
to behave like a Christian. 


That is, you will have to start in 
forgiving your enemies, returning 
good for evil, turning one cheek after 
another and generally behaving in a 
manner calculated to throw spanners 
into the military works. At what 
point, then, you ask, does the practice 
coincide with the preaching. 


Here we reach the hard core of the 
intellectual problem. It is here that 
one ties a wet towel round the head 
and resorts to a diet of spinach. 


The fact is, it never does become 
“immediately and literally possible to 
indulge” in Christian practices. 
Whenever a bishop tries to discover 
the point at which the Christian pre- 
cept coincides with the national in- 
terest, he finds himself facing the 
difficulty which confronted the poet 
Browning when he complained: “O 
never the time and the place and the 
loved one all together!” 


It would take more than this, how- 
ever, to baffle a mind trained to 
grapple with the abstruse arguments 
of the early fathers. Observe then, 


the bishop’s words more closely. 


He does not ask us to embrace the 
Christian ideal. He only asks us to 
strive after it. And to strive after a 
thing is by no means the same as to 
embrace it, as any rugby player will 
testify. 


Here, I think, is the answer to our 
problem. The bishop does not ask us 
to behave like Christians. All he asks 
us to do is to keep the Christian ideal 
steadily before us, like a carrot before 
a donkey, and take care that we do 
not catch it up. 


Prospects 


that Britain shall arrange the affairs of Eu- 


rope. We remain where we were before— 
completely off the map in Europe. And Stalin 
is not giving anything away to Mr. Churchill. 
or whoever may be in his place. 


Soviet Russia is not taking the demonic 
force of the German onset for the pleasure of 
helping to reinstate some refurbishment of 
British capitalism_and balance-of-power poli- 
tics in control of Europe. Britain and Russia 
may conclude“ as many pacts as there are 
months in the year; but that is not going to 
prevent Germany and Russia from concluding 
peace the moment it ig decisively proved to 
Germany that she has no hope of defeating 
the Red Army. For if Germany fails in that 
now, she fails for ever. Russia will not grow 
weaker as the years go on. 


No World-Conquest 


ipecry make the strange mistake of be- 
lieving that because Germany has fone to 
war with Russia, the deep affinities between 
the German and the Russian systems (on 
which Wilfred Wellock has so often insisted 
in these pages) are illusory. People should 
have Jearned by now that the condition of 
being at war—above all being at total war— 
does not imply any insuperable ideological 
opposition between the parties. The idea that 
such an opposition exists always prevails in 
war; but as often as not it is an illusion. 
War is the only known means of settling the 
else undecidable question of the effective mat- 
erial power possessed by the belligerents. 


If it is once manifest that the effective 
power of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia is 
roughly equal now, and therefore destined to 
incline steadily in Russia’s favour during the 
next fifty years—because of vast undeveloped 
resources, and a birthrate which makes Ger- 
many’s look almost like race-suicide—then 
something of great importance is established. 
For that one fact will make nonsense of the 
dream of world-conquest which is, rightly or 
wrongly, attributed to Hitler. In brute fact. 
Germany will have to set about consolidating 
her gains as best she can. . 


Two Roads 


} OW will she set about it? 


fo be two ways. 


tee There appear 
e first is to place 
herself at the head of a united Europe. That 
means making the ‘‘new order” really accept- 
uble to the component nations. A Europe 
united by force, and only by force,' would put 
the game in Russia’s hands: a contented fed- 
eration or United States of Europe alone wouid 
prevent Germany from gradually succumbing 
to the superior power of Russia. 


Or there is another way altogether, as I 
have just suggested; Germany may make 
agreement with Russia as much the founda- 
tion-stone of her policy as it was of Bis- 
marck 8; and her policy in Europe will have 
to be adjusted accordingly. She will have to 
give up persecuting the poor Jew, an - 
fine her attentions to the rich one. She will 
have to give up her stupid racial theories: and 
her precarious alliances with the great terri- 
torial magnates of Eastern Europe—the Jun- 
Kers of Germany, of Hungary, and Rumania— 
will have to be dropped. It is a fascinating 
subject for speculation: but the chances are 


that Germany will choose the former road, if 
she possibly can. 


Japan 


f Nae Herts now Pepe applied to Thai- 
J an y Japan, after the virtua = 
tion of Indo-China into the Tabancie portanad 
economic sphere, is about as serious a threat 
He nateremains of the British position in the 
ros a aa can be imagined. , Yet, after all 

e big words, it is quite uncertain whether 
a real economic blockade is really being ap- 
plied to Japan, either by Britain or the USA. 
And apparently the government of the Dutch 
Hast Indies does not know whether, if it me 
fused to allow the export of oil to Japan, it 
would be backed up by arms . 


The essence of a complex situation seems to 
be that only the USA is really in a positien 
to hold up the steady drive of Japan to the 
south. And if the USA undertakes that task 
it will be at the cost of her direct aid to Brit- 
ain. Meanwhile, Japan is in 1 magnificent 
position for playing the game of power-poli- 
lics in its most profitable form at the mini- 
mum expense and risk. : 


Question” of Trust 


UT the situation presents some minor 
EPpoints of interest. First, there has been 
the display of virtuous indignation with the 
Vichy Government for permitting the Japan- 
ese penetration of Indo-China. The pretence 
has been that it was possible for the French 
government of Indo-China to resist this pene 
tration, although it is completely isolated from 
metropolitan France. Why we should pretend 
that Indo-China was capable of resisting the 
Japanese when it obviously was not needs 
some explanation. Was it with the idea of 
inducing the USA to withdraw from. the 
French government the support which it is 


giving. and which ia embarrassing to our- 
selves ? 


A second point, which has some bearing on 
the moral basis of our slogan: ‘‘We will never 
trust Hitler,” is our evident eagerness to 
trust Japan, at any rate to the required ex- 
tent of making an agreement with her. If 
only Japan would offer us an agreement, how 
we would jump at it! Yet Japan, on recent 
record. is not an atom more trustworthy than 
Nazi Germany. 


" Moralistic Illusion‘ 


T is my belief that this whole business of 
“trusting” another great Power today 

is nonsense. In the modern world no great 
nation can trust any other, except where their 


interests happen to coincide. ‘i‘he issue, which 
is quite falsely represented as a moral issue 
is simply to find the real point of equilibrium 
of the power possessed by the great nations 
When and if we discover that we cannot dis- 
lodge Germany from Europe, we shall simaj- 
taneously discover that Germany can be 
“trusted’’ in the only relevant sense of the 
ponds namely, that she can be negotiated 
with. 


The idea that “trust” is a condition preced- 
ent to negotiation is a moralistic illusion, half- 
consciously created in order to keep the war 
going until the issue of power has been finally 
decided. Our hope is that by continuing the 
struggle we shall weaken the power-position 
of Germany. Therefore we cannot “trust”? her 
On the other hand, we have no hope at all ot 
weakening the power-position of Japan 
Therefore we would “trust” her tomorrow— 
if only she would let us. 


Rare Combination 


A PALE gleam of realism wag visible in 
a passage of Mr. Eden's speech to the 
Commons on August 6. 


Militarily every precaution that can _ be. 
devised to sce that Germany does not for » 
sixth time plunge Europe into war hag got 
to be taken. It may be that in Germany 
there will grow—I pray that there may 
eventually grow—a spirit different from this 
thing which has created Hitler and supports 
him. I pray that it may be so; but we 
cannot afford to take any risks in that re 
spect. On that there can be no wavering 
Economically, the position is different. To 
put it at its lowest, it would be to our dis- 
advantage and to Europe’s disadvantage 
that Germany should be economically ruined 
after the war. 1 think that definition is an 
intelligible one and one on which our polit)- 
eal warfare can reasonably proceed. 


Someone might reasonably ask Mr. Eder, 
what he really means. How in fact does he 
Propose to combine preventing Germany from 
making another war, with keeping the Ger- 
man cconomy functioning? If he has time to 
make the inquiry—for at present in all prob- 
ability he does not mean anything at all— 
he may discover that any such combination 
means that our industry will be kept on a 
war-basis, while the German will be converted 
to a_peace-basis. The German people wil) 
win by losing, while the British will lose by 
winning the war, 


Shifting Opinion 


NOTABLE feature of the debate in which 

Mr. Eden spoke was the open admission 

by various Conservative members that the idea 

of building up an army to fight the German 

army in Europe was unrealistic. Thus in the 

course of three or four months they have come 
round to Mr. Lloyd George’s view. 


Since Mr. Churchill's war-strategy has been 
based on a continental war, this shift of opin- 
ion may be connected with the growing ten- 
dency to say roundly that Mr. Churchill is 
responsible for the mistakes on the military 
and domestic front. Mr. Shinwell now talks 
bluntly in public of Mr. Churchill's “dictator- 
ship; Mr. Aneurin Bevan says that Mr 
Churchill! and nobody else is responsible for 
the coal-shortage—a direct consequence of his 
unrealistic war-strategy, which refused to per- 
mit miners to be released from the army 
“He thinks about these things romantically 
and not realistically; and the brass-hats ad- 
vise him stupidly.’’ 


The shift of opinion may be connected with 
the Russo-German war. If a lhand-offensive 
had been possible, now if ever. is the time 
There is no Jand-offensive. Therefore Mr 


Pacifist Spokesman !- 


in Lords ? 


A LTHOUGH he considers that press 

$ censorship and boycott render 
Parliament “useless as a sounding- 
board,” the Duke of Bedford hag de- 
clared his readiness to take his stand 
in the House of Lords as their spokes- 
man “if those who stand for socialism 
and pacifism in the House of Com- 
mons, and the section of the working - 
class movement they represent, desire 
it.” 


The statement is contained in a long 
interview, covering many subjects. 
given to The Word and published in 
the August issue of the organ of the 
United Socialist Movement. On this 
subject, the interviewer adds: 4 


The Duke was somewhat diffident in this 
matter. me did not wish to impose himself 
on the people as a leader, but he was willing 
to lead if no-one else would do so and if a 
considered working-class and pacifist opinion 
felt that he ought to be the voice of that 
opinion in the House of Lords. If he could 
serve the cause of public usefulness in that 
capacity, he would do ao. 


He was willing, in fact, to stand completely 
alone for pacifism, if it would help the cause 
of peace and liberty, but he did not feel that 
he could do so usefully at the moment. He 
would prefer to be part of the great move- 
ment of democracy. In the end that movement 


must turn against both militarism and fascism 
and outlaw the terrible appeal to war. He 
had faith that pacifiam could conquer fascism 
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ee NCE the special Women’s Sec- by 
tion of the Peace Pledge Union 


was ended, many women mem- ¥ 
bers have been disturbed by the | VERA BeITTrALN 
that their contribution to the pacifist 

movement would be undervalued and 
their special interests overlooked. I 
write this article to assure them that 
no such significance should be attached 


women’s struggle with the 


to the Women’s Section by the move- 


ment as a whole. paign against war. 


The Women’s Section was origin- 
ally started in the autumn of 1939 to 
organize a limited series of meetings 
by women under the name of “The 
Women's Peace Campaign.” Some of 
us who have worked for years on be- 
ae ele ed Pees ee and that women were merely auxilia- 
ings about both this campaign and its '** ] ; 
perpetuation as a “Women’s Section,” This form of mystical irrational 
for we regarded its conception as reac- prejudice is as integral a part of Nazi 
tionary and its methods as out of date. doctrine—to which, pincers nilumate 

The time is past when women, by objective is war, all pacifism is basic- 
organizing themselves into separate ally opposed—as the ae ey 
groups, have to demonstrate their publicized anti-Semitism fe) e Hitler 
ability to work politically at all. The movement. The fascist world, as we 
modern phase of the women’s struggle "OW know, reserves all interesting and 
is the much more difficult one of equal creative occupations for men—attended 
and friendly co-operation between the by auxiliary groups of admiring subser- 
sexes—a co-operation in which, at its Vient women, who are expected to do 
best, the feminist self-consciousness of the dull routine work and refrain from 
the suffrage movement will totally dis- thinking. 
appear. But this does not mean that 
women pacifists need no longer be on 
their guard against obscurantism and 
reaction, which are sometimes found in 
most unexpected quarters, 


IDENTICAL 


recently horrified to hear an influential 
pacifist and socialist proclaim—as an 


A socialism which merely substitutes 
a subject class of women for a subject 
class of workers is not, of course, 
democratic socialism at all. It is 
National Socialism — which began 
to “solve” the unemployment problem 
in Germany by precisely this method. 


Since I have lived much of the past 
fifteen years in America, where 
equality of status and opportunities be- 
tween men and women is taken for 
granted, and women such as Dorothy 
Thompson and Eleanor’ Roosevelt 
survival of the fittest was the rule, exercise, through their newspaper 
and the physical strength the source of columns, an influence second only to 
authority, the usually superior physi- that of the President, the pre-judgment 
cal strength of men automatically gave quoted above seemed an echo from the 
them domination over women. The Middle Ages. 
women’s movement, like the move- J realized that sex prejudice is as 
ments for class and race equality, mucha “blind spot ” in some minds as 
began when Civilization reached the the similar prejudice against race or 
point at whicn a sufficiently large en- class equality in others. The repudia- 
lightened minority perceived that the tion of all such attempts to relegate 
operation of reason was superior to jarge numbers of varied individuals to 
force as a factor in human affairs, categories is part of the pacifist 

That is why the struggle against struggle against war, which labels 


war, which is the fina) and most whole nations in similar fashion. 
vicious expression of force, is funda- 


mentally inseparable from feminism, 
socialism, slave emancipation, and the 
liberation of subject races, The unity 
of this struggle is emphasized in the 


pioneer works of the South African 
writer, Olive Schreiner In er 


Peter Halkett she identifies the 


STRUGGLES 


Pacifism, whatever else it may be, is 
a campaign for the triumph of human 
rationality. It is a struggle against 
that entrenched power and. privilege 
whose basis is force, 


In the primitive world, where the 


“NO GREAT WOMEN”! 


Such seems 


Parch. 


Those who still regard women as a 
sub-species invariably buttress their 
theories with the argument that “there 
have been no great women.” Even sup- 
posing that no outstanding women, 
such as Sappho, Joan of Arc, and Queen 

——— — : “ — | Elizabeth, had risen by sheer force of 
e . genius above the disabilities imposed 
Pamffledi Heddychwyr upon women by their eras, that there 
had been so outstanding women 
Cymru writers such as Jane Austen, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, George Eliot, and 
The series of pacifist pamphlets in | Virginia Woolf, and no women leaders 
Welsh published by “Heddychwyr |°f reat pioneer movements such as 
Cymru—which has already been an- Harriet Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Fry, 
nounced in these columns and the first | Florence Nightingale, Josephine 
in wack was recently reviewed here} —— = : 
in Welsh—represents a real venture of 
faith which should command the act- CoO MMENTARY 
ive support of all pacifists in Wales. | ————~--—— 
Two thousand copies of each of a ee ree eh ane a fiasco. 
dozen pamphlets have been printed, Beebe OOLDIOM: F 
and the help of all in a position to Stars Without Stripes 
give it is aske 0 ensure the sale of : \“ 
RAILSFORD, ‘as might be expected, gives 
every copy. B vs on the New iGtalesman® Aug. 4 a 
TT Z i - . more truthful picture of what is actually hap- 
th he pamphlets, which are being published at pening in the USA than the propaganda-presa 
e rate of one a month, cost 8d. each and bef H ins: 
ean be obtained from the printers, Gee and] PUtsbelore the e begins: é 
Son, Denbigh, or from the Secretary of Heddy- During the first six months of this war 
chwyr Cymru, Gwynfor Evans Wernell the sale of automobiles to civilians in the 
Llangadog, Carmarthenshire. They AeA a United Staleasrone by 35 per aoe Sain 
Id b booksh d by i compared wi @ same period o . 
im TGR. | oem eae noeanTOOnS') Similar goods tells the same story, for the 
Wales. 
Fallacies is a list of the 12 titles d pales ce ree eee ae cit eae 
3 q So an - . 
thors, the first three having already been abe and of electric ee pre oie Weegee z 
lished. You cannot have it both ways. The indus- 
1 . try that. produces motor-cars, refrigerators, 
- ¥ Traddediad Weddwch yng Nehymru. and electrie cookers is the industry that could 
3 os eS vente 2 M. I : produce armaments for Britain. The picture 
4 oe id y Cymod. eorge 6 - Davies. | of 2 USA “all-out” to help Britain is a2 dream 
va Cristion a Rhvfel. aa a ees A.S. | picture. Yet the number of apparently in- 
. aoromes Heddwch. Dafy A enkins. | telligent people who believe that the USA is 
as ament Newydd a Rhyfel. “practically in” the war is remarkable. But 
erbert Morgan. " - : here again a truer idea of the real situation 
6 Ee nas Yr Unigolyn a'r Wladwriaeth. | may be gradually spreading—sometimes by 
- 7 owen Thomas. i | unlikely methods. For example, the gentle- 
r Eglwys Fore a Rhyfel. Parch. Eirug man who reads the stars for the readers of 
8 es b ” ihe Surday Dispatch (Aug. 10) learns from 
9. Tecticlantk sielbatae Ton oe Jones. | them that America is net coming in. 
10. Tystiolaeth v Plant. Gwynfor Evana. 


Mis Gandhi ai Ddysgeidiaeth. George M. Li. | Still Misled 

avVies. | ‘ 

12. ¥ Cristion a Gwleidyddiaeth. Hywel D.| AQ GOOD example of propaganda the other 
ewis. 


f& way ie 1 pieture in Monday’s newspaper 


race Classes 
struggle. In Woman and Labour, she 


ose ‘ f é ae 
i i similarly identifies the campaign 
eee awe ENG Gate. the liberation of women with the cam- 


Because it has always been similarly 
identifled in my own thinking, I was 


axiom which he expected his women 
listeners to accept—his belief that 
social initiative lay entirely with men, 
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Butler, Mrs. Eddy, and Dr Marie 
Stopes, the argument is merely one 
which applies to every subject class. | p FE R S PE C T ly E 
‘What outstanding man emerged from | 

the peasantry of a dozen countries dur- 
ing the centuries in which the working 


were submerged throughout 
medieval Europe? 


All through those long ages, the 
leaders of thought and action were 
drawn from the ranks of the privi- 
leged and educated few. Even those 
who deliberately embraced poverty for 
Christ’s sake, such as St, Augustine 
and St, Francis of Assisi, came origin- 
ally fom the privileged class. It was 
not until the nineteenth century, when 
universal education began, and some, if 
still limited, opportunities to rise were 
available to the working class, that 
men like Keir Hardie and George 
Lansbury became leaders of their day. 


jt is impossible to get a clear per-. 

spective from a close-up view; my 
holiday during the last two weeks has 
given me the longer view. The prob- 
lem of developing areas when seen 
from the top of Bredon Hill is a man- 
ageable one and less terrifying than 
the same problem seen from 6 Ends- 
leigh Street. 


Shorn of its personal and local as- 
pects it has shape and distinct out- 
lines. I have attempted to separate 
the essential from the non-essential, 
and the urgent from the less urgent. 
The results of my observations are 
the subject for these notes. 


ESSENTIAL AND URGENT TASKS 


But even if this were not so, the ue 


argument against equal opportunities 
would remain specious We do not 
demand evidence of supreme genius 
from men before we put them into 
positions of authority or offer them 
opportunities for influence, initiative 
and the dissemination of ideas. 


The pooling of all information to do with 
any particular area. 


(a) By means of an Area Conference . 
(b) An Area Headquarters (Dick Sheppard 
Centres). 

(c) Group Leaders’ Meetings. 

(d) An Area News-sheet. 


The allocation of tasks giving ihe widest 
possible delegation of responsibilities. 

(a) Editor and sub-editor of News-sheet. 
(b) Literature secretaries for Area. 

(c) Financial secretaries or collectors. 

(d) Peace News secretary for Area. 


np 


WOMEN’S CONTRIBUTION 
It is as yet uncertain what the con- 


3. Building up a central bureau to which all 
tribution of women—not as “the sex,”}| 2” cee matte 
but as individual human beings or 1n- 4. Establishing regular communications be 


tween adjacent areas and between areas and 
- headquarters. 


LESS URGENT TASKS 


The transfer of records from Headquarters 
to Areas. 


2. The appointment of paid Area Organizers. 
18. The exact definition of boundaries. 
4. 


The relation and administration of Regions 
within Areas. 


It i ers: The results will be obtained by the 

is only since the end of the last | persistent and devoted service of the 
century in this country that a few|members in the groups scattered up 
women began to receive anything like |and down the country. Persistence 
equal educational opportunities with |and devotion are only possible when 
men; only since 1928 that they have | all are inspired by a certain knowledge 
ranked politically as equal citizens, |that every effort made is being used 
Their opportunity for making an im.| t© the best advantage—and is in- 
pression upon their age has been even creased when the work done is seen 
briefer than that of the working class: |p} Neots Tee Ce 
yet, despite the limited franchise, tha plan. The realization of the com- 
constructive humanitarian influence plete picture must depend on the will- 
of women was clearly visible in ae ing co-operation of everyone. 


social legislation of the nineteen. GROUP ACTIVITIES | 


twenties. Woolton, Liverpool. After a special meet- 
The British are not as a peo ing on July 31, the Woolton group decided to 
' ple, UN- | start working again. Bombing and conse- 
duly conspicuous for the quality of | quent evacuation have been the cause of re 
their culture or the quantity of their cone ane etiwity uae ene ehallenweyot oo 
intellectu j _|is being answere y renewed vigour. 
ae E ver Peee rin e homen Pro-| course of study based on Alec Vidler’s God's 
ae B critica: our of their Judgment on Evrope, is starting, to be fol- 
history, they certainly cannot afford, | lowed by discussion on the new world order. 
by refusing to an entire sex the right All interested members and old members are 
to express its creative mental initiative, asked to get in touch at once with Ronald W. 


Kidd, Shanti, Rockhill Road, Woolton, Liver- 
to halve the measure of that contri- | pool. 


bution. 


finitely varied qualities and capacities 
--to civilization may be. We only 
know that women suffer as much as 
men from the sense of frustration |} 1. 
which Florence Nightingale, growing 
up in the protected security of a Vic- 
torian drawing-room, described as 
“ Death from Starvation.” 


“ Edgware. Two women auambers of the ae 
oa : ware Group recently invited some women wi 

The bankrupt civilization noW €N-|whom they had been in conversation during 

gaged in destroying itself is admittedly | fire-watching to come to their house and dis- 

the creation of men, Realistic humility ie bap ey pee eee ely Aca saad! 

: A a ta a |= 

on their part might perhaps suggest |j,ved. There were present seventeen women 

that without the equal and unimpeded | of whom only five were pacifiats. So much 
collaboration of women, there will be 


interest was aroused thet Tom menue meet- 
‘ ings of this group are now held for discussion, 
ne remedy. A pacifist movement which and a conference on Peace Aims and Negoti- 
denied the potentialities and the signi- | ation is to be held in September with Sybil 
ficance of that full contribution would Morriaon and Barbara Wootton as_ the 
. | speakers. 
resbvepPongees se amt care re Ceylon. I have just had a long letter from 
destructive a basis as Nazism itself. our PPU secretary in Galle, SP, Ceylon, writ- 
=e ten on May 7. It was in answer to mine writ- 
a ; = : ten on December 18, 1940, which baler 
M four and a half months to reac eylon. 
Continued from page 2 Peace News, although delayed, reachea the 
eee | group and is tremendously valued. m am writ- 
which showed Lord Halifax standing by the| ing again hoping that any, letter sat arrive 25 
plane on whose tail he had. written Aided es Lait SEAS eee British groups, and an 
Mr. Churchill. is head obscured a rather % 2 i : 
vital part of the letter, which the captions account of our latest developments IB 
gave as: “There are hundreds more like this DD. 
on the way to help you finish the job.’’ But a Bristol. The Regional AGM, on July 23. 
lurking memory made me turn up the original | was faced with the sad necessity of accepting 
report of the letter as given in The Times on} the resicnation of _its chairman, Harold F. 
July 26, and there I read: ‘‘There are a hun-]{ Bing. The destruction of the Folk House and 


dred more... A small thing perhaps, but | the impossibility of continuing adult education 
a typical example of one of the more subtle] in Bristol during the coming winter are the 


yays i i British public is system-| e¢auses of Harold Bing’s decision to join the 
atically. Salaleal about the extent to which the Barnhouse Settlement, where he will serve in 
USA is helping this country. an agricultural capacity hoping to help with 
adult education in the towns and villages of. 
the Wye Valley. Will Parkin, hefore his 
ADVISORY BUREAUX CHANGES | election to the chair, said that in Harold they 


were losing a unique combination na 
Beckenham.—W. G. Barlex, 219 Croydon] jedge and understanding and that their only 
Road, Beckenham. 


consolation was that. friends in ale Wye Val- 
iswi i i Rd.. | 1 ld gain by their loss. ey were in- 
tip gene are apa debted to him not only for the depth of his 
Lu House, | historical knowledge and his invaluable prac- 
*) tieal guidance in organization, but also for his 


a ford understanding of human character. 
Plnistew-nernarg ea yaaa Tt was well that the mecting had so heart, 
Road, Upton Manor, E.13. ening a speaker as George M. LI. Davies to 
Southampten.—W. J. Rabbetts, 20 Highfield give cheer to what will long be regarded as 
Cres., Southampton. an unhappy occasion. It was good to be bee 
Southend.—L. Cockerill, 46 Clatterfield Gar-| minded: “The rabbits are a timid folk but 
i omes are } : 
dens, hlea ee gt Holway inion, however hoarse and soulless from See 
Taunton.—Richar tition, will change; and that individual, inflo- 
Road, Taunton. ence and example achieve by slow deliberation 
Woking.—W. Hegsgie. 35 Russell Road. Hor-|, permanence not possible to quick-passioned 
sell, Woking. popularity. : 


Luton.—Percy Alderman. 
126 Carlton Cres., Luton. 


Douglas 
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Could America 
Save the World 


(Continued from page t) 


join a world war. 


“What we hi igh 

ynat we have of high moral pur- 
pose,’ said Robert Hutchins, “is likely 
to suffer dilution at home and a cold 
ceception abroad.” (Remember how 
the idealist President Wilson had the 
wool pulled over his eyes at the last 
Peace Conference? ). 

But we have a chance to h i 
; el} 

t we do not go into this war. Te sD, 
‘alo it, we have no chance at all... . We 
are morally und intellectually unprepared to 
execute the moral mission to which the 
President calls us... . If we stay out of 
war, we may perhaps some day understand 
and practise freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. We may even be able to compre- 
hend and support justice, democracy, the 
moral order, and the supremacy of human 
rights. Today we have barely begun to 
grasp the meaning of the words. 

_A minority in Britain—not a negli- 
gible one—is concerned about the 
effects of war on our high moral pur- 
pose. If we really care for these 
standards, does it not matter enorm- 
ously that one nation, at least, should 
strive for their attainment, free from 
the morally corrupting processess of 
modern war? 


WAR KILLS TOLERANCE 


a i. 

re The four freedoms,” said Dr. Hut- 
chins, “must be abandoned if they in- 
terfere with winning a war. In the 
ordinary course of war most of them 
do interfere. All of them may.” In 
support of his contention that “the 
urge to victory annihilates tolerance” 
he quotes a conercte example from— 
Britain: 

In April, 1939. Alfred Duff-Coope i 
that “hatred of any race was eee 
mental deficiency und of lack of a broad 
conception of the facts of the warld.’? In 
April, 1940, Mr. Duff-Cooper said that the 
crimes of the German militarista were the 
erimes of the whole people and that this 
should be kept in mind when the peace 
treaty was written. 

That is one example from hundreds. 
America, we hope, will have a say in 
the peace treaty this time. But do 
we want it to be an America infected 
by the virus of hatred revealed by 
Duff-Cooper’s words and hardened by 
the brutalizing effects of this war 
(which none of us in Britain has been 
able to escape entirely) ? 


VERY negalive must be balanced 

by something positive. If Ameri- 
ca is not to go to war, Robert Hutch- 
ins sees a constructive role for her to 
fill He is no pacifist, and therefore 
suggests preparation for military de- 
fence “against any Power or combin- 
ation of Powers,” and aid to Britain | 
“on the basis.most likely to keep us 
at peace.” (A_ pacifist would see 
snags in part of the policy, with its 
opportunities for militarization to 
nullify other, more constructive, parts. 
But that is another story). He wants 
America 


to try to build a new moral order for Ameri- 
ca. We need moral conviction, intellectual 
clarity, and moral action; moral conviction 
about the dignily of man, intellectual 
clarity about ends and means, moral actions 
to construct institutiang to bring to pass 
the ends we have chosen. 


We should hegin to make thin country a 
cefuge for those who will not Jive without 
liberty. For Jess than -the cost of two 
battleshipy we could accommodate half a 
mitlion refugees from totalitarian countries 
for a year. The net cost would not ap- 
eronch the cost of two battleships, for these 
victims, unlike battleships, would contribule 
to our, industry and our cultural life, and 
welp us make democracy work. 


The question. then, resolves itself, 
into this: 

The President in his foreign policy is 
oledged to back up Great Britain, and, be- 
yond that, to the pursuit of the hnattain-| 
able. If we go to war, we shall not know 
what we are fighting for. If we stay out 
of war until we do, we may have the 
stamina to win and the knowledge to use 
the victory for the welfare of mankind. 
And if anyone still thinks that this 

is sentimental wordiness, with no. rele- 
vance to the present situation, he! 
should think over Robert Hutchin’s 


final words: 


As Hitler made the Jews his scapegoat, 
ao we are making Hitler oura. But Hitler | 
did not spring full-armed from the brow of | 
Satan. He sprang from the materialism 
and paganism of our times. In the long 


cun we can beat what Hitler stands for | 


enly by beating the materialism and pagan- 
iam that produced him. We must show the 
world a nation clear in purpose, united in 
action, and sacrificial in spirit. The influ- 
ence of that example upon suffering human- 
ity everywhere will be more powerful than 
the combined armies of the Axis. — 

There you have the only valid long- 


PEACE 


Methodist 
the 


NEWS 


Statement on 


War 


Rev. HENRY CARTER’S View 


At the recent Methodist Conference in 
Leeds a long statement was adopted 
in which, while endorsing the five 
points of the Statement on the 
Foundations of Peace set forth by 
the leaders of the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, and Free Churches and 
the Five Standards laid down by the 
Oxford Conference, and expressing 
“its profound conviction that the 
hope of the world lies in the fullest 
application of the (Christian Gospel to 
every sphere of human life,” the 
Conference declared (in a specially 
added paragraph) that the war was 
a “sacred cause.” 


We take the following report of the 
statement of the pacifist cage against 
the document (which was carried 
by 136 votes to 16, with 9 being de- 
scribed as “neutral’”) from the 
Methodist Recorder of July 24. 


HE Rev. Henry Carter said that it must 

be manifest that the Conference was 

being asked to make a decisive change in the 
policy of the Methodist Church, as set out in 
the Declaration of Peace and War, to leave the 
issue to the judgment of the individual Metho- 
dist. It had been possible to follow that policy 
because no attempt had been made to bring 
down the full weight of a Conference judg- 
ment on the conscience of the individual. He 
believed it would be better to leave matters 


“Peace News” in Bournemouth 


Bournemouth is the centre of the largest 
Peace News regional distribution scheme on 
the South Coast. On Sunday, August 24, John 
Cowling of Peace News will speak about the 
production of the paper under war conditiona, 
and will discuss with members ways and 
means of improving the already high circula- 
tion in the region (about 200 per week). The 
meeting will be held in the Friends’ Meeting 
House at 8 p.m. and will be followed by tea 
and an informal discussion afterward; mem- 
bers of all neighbouring groups will be wel- 
come. 


THE CALL OF THE SPIRIT 
by William Morley 7/6 


‘The author accepts all the impli- 
cations of the Gospel of Christ, 
which he shows to be not an evas- 
ive pacifism seeking appeasement of 
tyrants at the expense of human 
dignity, but faith in a Unity which 
cannot tie up but can unite men. 
Incidentally he smashes certain 
idols of statecratt, while he welds 
into his book a triumphant fatth in 
the survival of right, goodness and 
frecdom by harnessing of our efforts 
to the Might of the Spirit. 


London. The C. W. Daniel Company Ltd 
40, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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SAVE TO 


where they were. 


What would be the probable effects vf udd- 
ing this paragraph? In the minds of many 
thoughful Methodists there would be # sharp 
contrast between this and the action of the 
Conference in calling the Church to a great 
spiritual Forward Movement. As a Confer- 
ence we had called the Methodist people to a 
new realization of their responsibility to seek 
for themselves, and to proclaim to others a 
full, present, and free salvation, including the 
gift. of Christian holiness—and in that doc- 
trine was included love to God and one’s 
neighbour. That was Wesley’s doctrine, and 
of it they were the inheritors. He spoke for 
tr considerable body of thoughful younger 
Methodists who would see a_ strange contra- 
diction between the suggested statement and 
the call to a Forward Movement (‘‘No!”’) 


For to what were we committing ourselves? 
To the pursuit of victory in this war (‘‘Hear, 
hear’). Let us be frank, for we surely knew 
the means by which victory could be achieved 
(Yes! and “Hear, hear’). The Prime Min- 
ister had tald us with characteristic atraight- 
forwardness—incessant and systematic bomb- 
ing. It meant the blotting out of human life 
on a wholesale scale, widesprend destruction, 
and death. 


He asked the Conference rather to call the 
Church and nation ta the way of love toward 
God and man--and how could that way be 
reconciled with the raining of death on our fel- 
Jow men? That was the problem. He found 
no word of qualification in the proposed adden- 
dum. The Hishop of Chichester had appealed 
for a mutual ugreement to abolish night- 
hombing. That was, at any rate, some quali- 
fication from the Christian point of view. 


Way there not some higher thing that we 
could say—and ought to be saying--on this 
matter, something that would lift the thought 
of the nation above the multiplying of death? 
Were we not the ministers of Gad to man- 
kind? We were the trustees of the past in 
this momentous hour of Methodist history, and 
to be loyal to the doctrine of Perfect Love 
mennt something more than, and very diffen- 
ent from, that addendum. What we did would 
go down in the history of the Christian 
Chureh: and though he stood alone he would 
stand and affirm that the duty of the Christ- 
ian Church was to speak in terms of love and 
not of hatred (“‘Hear, hear’’). 
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Seen 


ACCOMMODATION 


HOUSE to let, furnished or unfurnished, 
outskirts N. London; suit family or small! 
“community.” Low rental.—Box 854, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


PACIFIST COUPLE require urgently un- 
furnished house, bungalow, or self-contained 
flat, Pinner district.—Box 8565, Peace News, 
3 Blackstock Rd.. N.4. 

PACIFIST (single) urgently requires ac- 
commodation in or very near Hatfield Peverel. 

Bartram, 6 New f&d., Hatfield Peverel, 
Essex. 

YOUNG BUSINESS-LADY wishes meet an- 
other: share comfortably furnished flat.---Cole 
2) Winsham Grove, Clapham Common, West- 
side. 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN to write and speak fo? peace and 
human brotherhood, harnessing artistic, im- 
aginative, intuitive and individual! gifts, cor- 
respundence lesaona 5s. each (Also small 
classes 1s. 6d. each). Dorothy Matthewa, 
B.A., 32 Primrose Hill-road. London. N.W.3. 

SHERWOOD SCHOOL, Epsom. Co-educa- 
tional school for children from 3 years; grad- 
uate staff mainly drawn from o Community 
ot Friends who are alive to the urgent need 
of educating for a changing world. 

YOUNG COUPLE offer progressive educa- 
tion, communal home children (7-12), Wye Val- 
ley. £65 monthly inclusive.—Young, B.A., 
Hollyside, Brockweir, Chepstow, Mon. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


CARRIER Cycles for tradeamen, carriage 
paid, all complete, thus ready to use, £7 188 
Harris Cycle Co., Coventry. 


WANTED—Honey: English, imported, 
packed or bulk. Also canned and bottled fruit. 


| Frith, Health Centre, Fleetwood. 


CONSTRUCT 


Thrift may be practised easily and simply by systematic investment in 


"be withdrawable shares issued by the St. Pancras Building Society, the 
yield on which is three per cent. per annum free of income tax. 


o/ FREE OF TAX 


A postcard will bring you a copy 


of the Society’s “Guide for Investors” 


Managing Director : E. W. BALES 


range view. Will America heed it in 
time? And, if she does, will Britain 
«understand ? LW.c. 


O St. Pancras Building Society 
St. Pancras House, Parkway, N.W.1. 


LAND & COMMUNITY 


ACTIVE business man available full or part 
time in Midland area for market garden, fruit 
growing, or food production business. Capital 
available if required for development of sound 
busincss.—Box 887 Peace News, 3 Blackstock 
Rd.. N.4. 


BRICKLAYER or handyman for renovations 
wanted By community. Able to give servicen 
in return for keep und pocket-money. Bed- 
fordshire.—Box 886, Peace News, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 


CHRISTIAN PACIFIST married couple, mid- 
{wenties, desire to join agricultural com- 
munity next month; any district.—-Box 885, 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd,. N.4. 

C.O., 21, Cambridge and Middle Temple, now 
harvesting, seeks partnership in smallholding. 
anywhere. Or would do agricultural work for 
congenial employer. Strong and enthusiastic 
_Box 884 Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4 

MARKET GARDENING, composting  pro- 
cesses, etc. Will any pacifist or C.O. inter- 
ested get in touch view to farming community 
Box 883 Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

MARRIED COUPLE, experienced gardeners. 
financially independent, offer services to mark- 
et. gurdener, community school, ete., in return 
for unfurnished cottage or uccommodation 
and share of produce.--Write F.R.H.S. Box 
882 Peace News, 3 Blackstuck Rd., N.4. 

TO LET. Nursery, 2 acres, with greenhouse 
80 x 30, large shed, small lean-to propagatory 


house, all necessary tools, 34 H.P. Rototifler, 
water supply frum own well.— Uox 881, Peace 


News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


LITERATURE &c. 


ORDER WAR COMMENTARY, the unarch- 
ist monthly (2d., postage 1d.), from the pub- 
lishers, Freedom Press (P.N.) 27 Belsize Road, 
Landon, N.W.6. 

UAKERISM. _ Information and literature 
eee tine the Faith and Practice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, free on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee. 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

READ Pamela Kellino’s vivid story of slum 
life, This Little Hand, published by Robert 
Hale. ‘‘The reader is-left with the impression 
of sober imaginative truth"—Times Literary 
Supplement. 

WANTED, a copy of Shridharani’s War 
Without Violence.---A. G. Fudge, 36 Fladgate 
Ra., Leytonstone, E.11. 


MEETINGS, &c. 


LECTURES ON ANARCHISM. Every Fr- 
day evening at 7 p.m., at Freedom Press 
Rooms, 27 Belsize Road, N.W.6. (Swisa Cot- 
tage Underground). Speakers include Tom 
Brown, Frederick Lohr, Reg Reynolds. 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 
C.O., 29, married, seekg agricultural work. 

9 months’ experience; North-West preferred. 
Box 880 Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd.. N.4 


WHERE TO STAY 


IN RIBBLESDALE, Yorkshire. Heys Farm. 

a Guest House founded on Quaker principles 

—-Wardens, Sidney and Otive Lucas, W. Brad- 
ford, nr. Cltheroe. 
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